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the formation of that disposition of the mind which is required for those ideals to 
find their highest expression, and such may be said also in relation to natural 
science. It should be stated, however, that Professor Hanus actually gives to man- 
ual training an important place in his educational scheme. 

No fault can be found with the author's statements as to the aims of elemen- 
tary or primary education and that of secondary education. The former should 
induce, through good instruction and wise discipline, the exercise of all the child's 
powers, mental, moral, aesthetic, manual or constructive, and should promote his 
normal physical development. The aim of secondary education is to carry forward 
the work already begun, with due regard to society as well as to the individual, 
and therefore it "should especially promote the development of each pupil's domi- 
nant interests and powers"; and further, "it should seek to render these inter- 
ests and powers subservient to life's serious purposes, and also to the possibility of 
participation in the refined pleasures of life." The function of secondary education 
thus comprises three classes of aims, vocational, social, and culture aims, and the 
author has no difficulty in justifying this conception, which he believes will make 
of the secondary school "a guiding, inspiring, undying force in American life." 

It is not necessary to follow Professor Hanus in his further development of 
this ideal, the realisation of which he says, truly, requires ardent devotion on the 
part of the teachers and the intelligent and interested co-operation of the commu- 
nity. That those concerned in the subject of education may gain a proper insight 
into the conditions of the problem, they cannot do better than read carefully the 
present work, which does credit to the publishers as well as to the author. 

C. S. W. 

An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle. By the Rev. Wilfrid 
Richmond, M. A. London: Edward Arnold, 37 Bedford Street. 1900. 
Pages, xix, 219. Price, 10s. 6d. 
This is the first work, so far as we know, devoted to a consideration of person- 
ality as a philosophical principle. Much has been written incidentally as to the 
relation between "personality" and "individuality," but the distinction to be 
made in the use of these terms is by no means clear, and, indeed, they are still em- 
ployed by many writers as synonyms. Mr. Richmond remarks that in modern 
philosophical literature, personality is assumed to be " essentially individual, essen- 
tially limited," and it is evident that he regards the individuality as limited. Thus 
he speaks of philosophy as tending to individualism, the philosophy of the individ- 
ual life. This is quite consistent with his view as to the nature of personality, 
which he defines as "the capacity for society, fellowship, communion," and as 
personality stands for fellowship, individuality stands for isolation. Possibly it 
would be nearer to the truth to say that individuality stands for unity and person- 
ality for diversity, but the subject is too wide for discussion here, and it will be 
more to the purpose to consider Mr. Richmond's theory. This is based on experi- 
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ence, as the ultimate first principle and the final test of philosophy. Experience 
may mean the events of the individual consciousness, or it may be regarded as sim- 
ply thought, but to the author the reality in experience is "personality." 

How does Mr. Richmond arrive at this conclusion ? In considering the mean- 
ing of the word "personality," he remarks that the earliest meaning of "persona," 
the actor's "mask," has long ceased to be current, and that even its secondary 
application to the actor himself survives only in the heading of the list of the 
"characters" in a play. He adds, however, that it is suggestive to find that "so 
far as ' person ' is a name for him, the individual man is viewed first under his so- 
cial aspect, as playing a part in the commerce or dialogue of life, as an element in 
the general human scene, as fulfilling a certain function in the evolution of the 
drama of destiny." The first aspect under which personality presents itself is the 
bodily aspect — the face in which we read the soul — and therefore "to view the 
visible personality as a mask is to indicate an unseen reality of which it is the 
manifestation." There is, in fact, "an archetypal being within, which produces this 
impression upon other men." Self-manifestation to others is the idea implied, and 
hence there is no suggestion that the manifestation is a deception and life a mas- 
querade. Continuing his discussion, the author states that the word "person" 
took its place in common language with a meaning connected with its legal use. 
Here ' ' the person is primarily the subject of rights. And right is defined as a rela- 
tion of persons, a faculty or privilege of one person with a correlative duty of an- 
other person." The development of personality is connected, therefore, with that 
of rights, and we are told that "the individual emerged into personality out of the 
family, where at the beginning of the individual life his rights and his personality 
were absorbed in the father of the family. And he emerged into personality by 
emerging into citizenship, into the life and society of the state. The state, the so- 
ciety, gave him his privileges as a citizen, and in giving them, also conferred upon 
him, at any rate in fact, the liberty which, in idea, in later Roman times was his 
original and natural right." The person is conceived only as a social being ; the 
actual personal life is the social life. 

After referring to the influence of the conception of personal responsibility and 
the use of the term "persona" as representative of the Greek word "hypostasis" 
in connexion with the theological doctrine of the Trinity, "in which personality 
attaches to God not as one Person, but as Three" — God being One, individual, in 
the sense that He is whole, complete in Himself — the author considers the mod- 
ern use of the terms "person" and "personal." He shows that, although such 
phrases as "personal sympathy," "personal affection," and "personal religion" 
emphasise the sense of individual life, yet this always has relation to other persons 
or to society. Thus, personal liberty and personal property are assertions of the 
claim of one person against others. The author ingeniously remarks that ' ' the 
most personal feelings, e. g., those of melancholy and depression, are the sheer 
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protest of the individual soul against his isolation from that communion with his 
spiritual kind in which a personal being lives the truly personal life." 

In his third chapter the author proceeds to justify his definition of personality 
as " the capacity for society, fellowship, communion." He points out that, in the 
region of action, individual desire is, in its issue, social, and that law is "a collec- 
tive fact, an evidence of the fellowship of persons, of which it is the creation." 
Law is represented in the individual by conscience, which is " the organ in the in- 
dividual personality of the impulse towards collective life in the region of action," 
leading to the aspiration after the perfect moral fellowship witnessed by religion. 
Applying the same ideas to the region of the intellect, the author argues that indi- 
vidual perception, as perception of fact, is, in reality, "a perception of the individ- 
ual as the organ of the collective experience," pointing out that the individual mind 
begins to exercise intelligence in an intelligent, a thinking, society. He affirms 
truly that language is the creation of the collective intelligence, while the claim to 
authority of the individual judgment is based on the recognition of the authority of 
the collective mind. In the region of emotion, which is co-extensive with the social 
life of man, individual life consists in membership of the collective life, "of the 
various forms of social union into which the individual has been absorbed." This 
is particularly observable in religion, as exhibited by Christianity, which is the 
embodiment of the supreme emotion and has created a new form of fellowship and 
through it given intensity to all earlier forms. 

We have dwelt so fully on his fundamental thesis that we have not space in 
which to follow the author in his application of the idea of personality, as capacity 
for fellowship, to the various forms of personal life. This comprises the second 
and largest part of his work, which treats fully of Feeling, Will and Intellect under 
their various aspects, and of Emotion, as pleasure, beauty, and love, and those who 
take an interest in these subjects will be amply repaid for its perusal. 

C. S. Wake. 

The Peace Conference at the Hague, and Its Bearings on International Law 
and Policy. By Frederick W. Nolls, D. C. L., A Member of the Confer- 
ence from the United States of America. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1900. Pages, xxiv, 572. Price, $3.00. 
The Peace Conference here chronicled was an event of such great moment, 
and the literature devoted to its actual work is necessarily so slight, that Dr. Holls's 
account of it and its bearings will be heartily welcomed. His book is not an official 
statement of the proceedings of the Conference, yet owing to the position occupied 
by the author it bears the stamp of authority, which is confirmed by its permitted 
dedication to the Emperor of Russia, at whose suggestion the Conference was con- 
vened. The official records of the proceedings have not yet been published in 
English, but as Dr. Holls has had access to the reports of the American Commis- 
sion and to the files of the State Department, and as he was able to make use of 



